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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MTJNRO 

Harvard University 

The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. Seton-Wat- 
son. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1918.) 

Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East. By Jean Victor 
Bates. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Carson, K. C. M. P. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1918.) 

The first volume deserves serious consideration as would, of course, 
any book of Dr. Seton-Watson on the Balkan peoples. At once its 
table of contents gives us confidence to expect systematic treatment 
of the subject, and this is true, although there are some imperfections 
in that treatment. 

Part I is distinctly historical, although some chapters, notably 
those upon Byzantium, upon Stamboul and upon the Balkan questions 
are somewhat sketchy. In about one hundred and forty pages the 
author introduces us to his subject and brings us to the beginning of 
the Balkan League, with which Part II commences. This part is in 
fact a study of the causes and events of the two Balkan wars of 
1912-13. The book closes with the signing of the armistice at the end 
of the Balkan wars, without making the connection that would be so 
valuable between them and the world war, an omission due to the 
author's departure for military service. 

Though, too, the book bears the date of 1918, the notes as well 
as the text reveal that it was written in 1914 with a few later em- 
bellishments. It therefore borders dangerously upon the line of the 
obsolete, reflecting past conditions as it does — a past chronologically 
but little removed from us but in point of atmosphere so radically 
different. The text is clear and readable but not without apparent 
contradictions. At one place (p. 199) it is stated that the Balkan 
allies "embarked upon war without any agreement with regard to 
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sharing the spoils," but later (p. 231) the author refers to "the division 
of spoils in accordance with a clearly defined plan" which is ap- 
parently "based upon a definite treaty of partition." Such am- 
biguities are, however, not numerous. A bibliography that appears 
distinctly helpful and an index of the conventional type serve as 
accessories. Of the maps, the one dealing with the races of the Balkan 
peninsula is likely to be the most helpful and the most open to con- 
troversy. Others are: The Balkans by Treaty, 1800-1878; The Bal- 
kans by Treaty, 1878-1913; The Balkan Campaigns, 1912-1913. They 
are not mentioned in the table of contents; but are all clear, usable 
and accurate, apparently, so far as such maps can be at present. 

We should hardly place the book in the five dollar 'class especially 
in its American, "inexpensive" appearing edition. Many may pass it 
by on account of the main criticism offered in this review, its "out-of- 
dateness," even at the time of its publication. But there may be 
compensation for this weakness in the insight given the reader as to 
the opinions and conclusions of the author in a field where controversy 
rages and where calm judgment such as his is none too common. 

The title of the second book is misleading. There is nothing about 
Serbs, Montenegrins or Greeks, Turks or Albanians. Over a third of 
the volume is devoted to the Rumanian lands; but nearly a half to 
Bulgaria. The remaining pages tell us of the Jews of Croatia. In 
fact very much of the book is about Jews and Gypsies, and also about 
the Saxons. Rose fields, the night side of Sofia and military life in the 
capital, also minute descriptions of dress are interspersed with bits of 
gossip and scandal. The Bulgars are characterized as "a cruel and 
brutal nation" (p. 137), as "the murderers of the Balkans" (pp. 112, 
122), statements which rouse (like the procession of epithets, even 
abuse, against Ferdinand) challenging comparisons with other peoples 
and rulers. "But for some reason," says the author (p. 110), "nothing 
is really pleasing" in Bulgaria; an attitude of mind even worse than 
that of Kipling in his American Notes. Throughout the book the flood 
of adjectives is excessive, and while on the whole friendly to the Jews 
and Rumans, the author's gift in vividly picturing the disagreeable 
cannot be gainsaid. Yet the writer of the introduction could scarcely 
have been well acquainted with the contents of the volume, since he 
refers to it as "informing" and suggests that it will give "a better 
understanding of the Near East and its peoples." The picture the 
author presents to us is drawn with entirely too dark shading in most 
cases: the unusual and the abnormal are developed rather than the 
usual and the normal. 
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The faults in the make-up of the book are conspicuous. The type 
is poor, the index quite inadequate, maps are missing, the chapter 
titles misleading, and the illustrations one might expect in a work of 
this kind, designed as it should be for the popular taste rather than 
the scientific, entirely lacking. 

Arthur Irving Andrews. 

Tufts College. 

German Social Democracy during the War. By Edwyn Bevan. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1919. Pp. x, 280.) 

Notwithstanding the apparent unanimity with which the Social Demo- 
crats in the Reichstag voted war credits and in other ways supported 
the imperial government in the early days of August, 1914, a rift within 
their ranks — which indeed existed from the first — gradually became a 
chasm, and in January, 1917, the party fell definitely into two entirely 
separate and sharply antagonistic bodies. The "Majority" members 
continued to support the government, some on the ground' that the 
time had come for the party to change its principles and accept re- 
sponsibilities in the state, others on the ground that the party's 
principles were right but did not preclude participation in measures 
for the defense of the country in a nonaggressive war. The Inde- 
pendents, on the other hand, went into open opposition, some denying 
that the war was, on the German side, one of self-defense, others 
maintaining that no socialist could consistently have any share in 
furthering the war policy of a capitalistic state, even if the war be a 
defensive one. 

Mr. Bevan, writing early in 1918, undertakes to trace the history of 
Social Democratic participation in and protest against the war, from 
the beginning to the accession of Count Hertling to the chancellorship 
in the autumn of 1917. He fully recognizes the limitations under 
which he, as a foreigner writing in a hostile country, works; he says 
that the finally satisfactory account will have to be written by some 
one who was "inside the movement." Diligent and discriminating 
use of German books, pamphlets, and newspapers, has, however, made 
visible at least the broad outlines of Social Democratic history in the 
war period; and Mr. Bevan has put together the results of his re- 
searches in a book which is not only interesting but, for the time being 
at all events, decidedly useful. 



